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ELINOR GENE HOFFMAN,who is a 
mother of seven, conducts a program for 
children on a West Coast radio station. 
Her series of ten LP records, “Stories 
Children Love,” was selected by the New 
York Times in their list of the ten bes! 
children’s records of 1958. They are 
available from AHoffman-Lubar, 282 
Soundview Ave., White Plains, New 
York, for $3.69 each. Mrs. Hoffman and 
her husband Hallock, who is secretary- 
treasurer of the Fund for the Republic, 
are writing a book on “the ideal Pres- 
ident”, 


STAUGHTON LYND studied city plan- 
ning at Harvard and the University of 
Chicago. He works for the University 
Settlement House in New York City. 


DON MURRAY, whose letter appears on 
the back cover, recently returned from 
Ireland, where he completed a film called 
Shake Hands With the Devil, which deals 
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CYCLE OF REVENGE 


The trials and murders with which 
the new government of Cuba inaug- 
urated its regime are a vivid demon- 
stration of the mechanics of violent 
revolution, as well as a gloomy augury 
for the future of Cuba. Castro has ap- 
parently learned the lesson of twen- 
tieth-century totalitarianism well— 
that the test of the sovereignty of a 
state is its ability to take human life, 
and that moral considerations are not 
to be allowed to interfere with the 
immemorial demands of vengeance. 
Thus the cycle of hatred and revenge 
is continued, and somewhere those 
whose friends and relatives are being 
put to death by Castro’s courts are 
even now, in anger and hatred, plot- 
ting the future overthrow of this 
regime. 

American liberals, who have under- 
standably been revolted by the after- 
math of the Cuban revolution, are 
in many cases the same people who 
backed the Nuremburg trials ani 
the Tokyo trials, which gave Castro 
his precedent, and the same people 
who complain that the United States 
is not developing long-range missiles 
and atom bombs fast enough. Some 
of them have shut their eyes for years 
to what Peron or Batista or Trujillo 
have been doing. Some continue to 
see nothing wrong in American gang- 
sters in Havana financing any Cuban 
government. 

It is probably too early for a de- 
finitive judgment on Castro’s program 
and his role in the history of democ- 
racy in Latin America, but unfor- 
tunately, at the moment, what started 
out as a revolution against dictator- 
ship and tyranny has, on coming to 
power, revealed many of the hall- 
marks of a new tyranny. The history 
of all violent revolutions is replete 
with similar examples: having un- 
leashed violence as the method of 
achieving power, violent revolution- 
ists find it impossible to chain it 
again until it has sown a new crop of 
illegality and hatred. The old prec- 
edent is reestablished for dealing 
with future opposition. The insight 
of Tolstoy and Gandhi is confirmed 
in Cuba once again: that true revolu- 
tion and vielence are incompatible. 
A revolution that clings to old meth- 
ods of violence is self-defeating. The 
more the violence, the less the real 
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change. The only possible successful 
revolution that does not slip back 
into the old evils today has to be a 
nonviolent one. R. F. 


UNCLE SAM’S STRANGLEHOLD 


Fidel Castro’s victorious revolution, 
which forced from pewer the fifth 
Latin American dictator in two years, 
is testing many of the assumptions of 
Mr. Dulles’ State Department. 

It now must be clear, even to chil- 
dren, that the continuous revolution 
which has liberated twenty-one coun- 
tries throughout the world since the 
end of World War II is not a “Com- 
munist conspiracy.” Communism, to 
be sure, plays a role, but far from the 
decisive one. 

In Latin America, the major cause 
of social rebellion is precisely the 
United States. Our corporations have 
a seven billion dollar investment in 
Latin America, most of it in extractive 
industries like oil and mining that 
do little to improve the economies of 
our twenty sister republics. Profits on 
this investment run to the rich yield 
of thirty per cent per year net—three 
times what money yields at home. To 
assure such returns, it is only natural 
that American corporations support 
governments that in their judgment 
best assure a continuation of this 
super-exploitation, that they buttress 
reaction throughout the hemisphere. 

Our corporations keep taking money 
out of Latin America; what they put 
in is pitifully inadequate. In 1955, 
six hundred and eighty million dollars 
was remitted; only a hundred and 
forty-eight million dollars in new 
funds were put into production. Our 
propaganda to the contrary, we do not 
build up the economies of these hap- 
less people; we only extract from 
them—oil, sugar, copper, money. 

The results are obvious. Per-capita 
income in 1950 ranged from ninety 
dollars a year in “tin-rich” Bolivia 
to four hundred and eighty dollars in 
“oil-rich” Venezuela, with the average 
perhaps two hundred or two hundred 
and fifty dollars annually, or four to 
five dollars a week. Agriculture still 
took more than half the energies of 
our neighbors to the South. [literacy 
was as high as eighty-nine per cent in 
Haiti, and more than fifty per cent in 
seven other countries. Worst of all, 
most of the twenty nations depended 
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on one crop or mineral for their live- 
lihood. Ninety-three per cent of Vene- 
zuela’s exports were oil; eighty-two 
per cent of Cuba’s, sugar; sixty-seven 
per cent of Brazil’s, coffee; fifty-six 
per cent of Bolivia’s, tin. Let the 
prices of any of these commodities 
fall by so much as a few pennies—as 
they have done—and the natives must 
tighten their belts drastically. 

Up to now, the United States has 
profited from this state of affairs. It 
has given Uncle Sam a stranglehold 
over his “good neighbors,” both eco- 
nomically and politically. But of late 
the south winds of social revolution 
are beginning to blow again. The 
events in Venezuela and Cuba should 
serve warning on our State Depart- 
ment that the peoples south of our 
border don’t relish our taking ways. 
They want, with our help if possible, 
to build solid economies that can 
satisfy the needs of their people. We 
have been most obtuse in failing to 
heed the warnings of revolution in 
Asia and Africa. Will we be equally 
obtuse in interpreting the storm sig- 
nals in our own hemisphere? 


S. L. 


MIKOYAN AND THE FUTURE 


The visit of Anastas Mikoyan, Dep- 
uty Premier of the Soviet Union, to 
the United States was big news for 
days, both in the United States press 
and abroad. Since his return to the 
Soviet Union on the eve of the Twen- 
ty-first Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party, speculation as to the 
meaning and results of the visit has 
been rife. 

It may safely be assumed that at a 
critical moment in international af- 
fairs Soviet leaders wanted a reliable 
estimate of the condition of the Amer- 
ican economy and the state of public 
opinion in this country, especially 
with regard to the Cold War. The fact 
that so highly placed an official as 
Mikoyan came at all may also betaken 
as evidence that the Kremlin high 
command, aware of the consequences 
of a nuclear war, wishes to avoid such 
a war, and consequently would like to 
reduce somewhat the tension between 
the two power blocs. Of course, it is 
always possible that another objective 
may have been to soften up public 
opinion here in order to facilitate 
Soviet designs in connection with 











some move in the Cold War, such as 
the German question. 

The reception Mikoyan got over 
here, remarkably friendly in a good 
many quarters, clearly testified to an 
aversion towards war here and the 


desire among many elements to 
“think well of the Russians,” in con- 
trast to the feeling that it was common 
sense and patriotism to suspect them 
and keep them at arm’s length, which 
was prevalent in the McCarthy era 
and which is still an ingredient in 
the Cold War policy of the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles Administration. The 
latter was visibly impressed by the 
attitude of many big-business leaders 
towards Mikoyan. 


In general, therefore, there is re- 
newed evidence that both the U. S. 
and the U. S. S. R. want to avoid a 
nuclear showdown, and do not want 
things to get out of hand at critical 
points like Berlin. 


But when it comes to the hard 
question as to whether on either side 
there is any indication of compromise, 
or readiness to venture into a new 
pattern of international relations, we 
think that there is no sign of genuine 
progress. Mikoyan’s evasive answers 
on the “Meet the Press” program to 
questions relating to controversial 
matters such as Hungary showed 
that when it comes to such matters 
there is no genuine communication. 


It is likely that both the American 
and the Soviet regimes cling to the 
present pattern of nuclear deadlock 
—dizzyingly rapid movement in the 
field of military technology side by 
side with political rigidity—as the 
least risky. The United States e. g. 
seeks to avoid being drawn toward 
proposals for “disengagement” in 
Germany and adjacent countries be- 
cause heaven knows what this would 
do to NATO. Rather than risk a chain 
reaction of unknown magnitude, the 
Eisenhower-Dulles—Truman-Acheson 
set-up sticks to the pattern of sitting 
tight and building up deterrent pow- 
er. If the United States were to make 
some genuine alternative proposal for 
Central Europe, we deem it likely 
that the Kremlin brass would recoil, 
because of the chain reaction which 
might occur in East Germany, Poland 
and Hungary, and in turn stick to 
the old nuclear deadlock as the least 
risky for it. 

The stark fact remains that all 
this does not remove the menace of 
war, and that war means mutual dis- 
aster, the negation of all political ob- 
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jectives and moral standards. This 
is the conclusion to which any serious 
analysis comes these days. It is not 
yet the basis of policy of any great 
nation. For it to become that—for 
what is called coexistence to be a 
reality for the Soviet Union and the 
United States requires a very radical 
psychological and political change in 
each. The first canon of wisdom is 
that in each case this change has to 
come from within or it will not come 
at all. Neither regime will be able to 
shove it down the other’s throat. 


A. J. M. 


RELIGIOUS POLITICS 


The new pope has called a Roman 
Catholic Ecumenical council, only the 
second since the famous Council of 
Trent, which was called in 1545 to 
combat the Protestant Reformation. 
One of the main objectives of the 
new council is to seek reunification 
of the Christian churches. A strong 
ecumenical movement exists in most 
of the Protestant churches as well. 

We predict that nothing much 
will come of these maneuvers in the 
cold war of religious politics. In any 
event, the rebirth of Christianity will 
not come from either the success or 
failure of such attempts at organiza- 
tional unity. It is difficult to put new 
wine into old wineskins, and putting 
all the vineyards under one manage- 
ment is not apt to make it easier. Ec- 
clesiastical unity has never prevented 
an American Lutheran (for instance) 
from killing a German Lutheran, when 
ordered to do so; or a member of most 
any church from profiteering off his 
fellow church members. 

Hand in hand with Jesus’s economic 
communism, pacifism, and political 
anarchism was his unremitting op- 
position to institutional religion. It 
is customary to pass off his attacks on 
religion as attacks on the corruption, 
legalism, and hypocrisy of the re- 
ligious groups of his day (as if to im- 
ply that the present churches would 
somehow fare better). But there is 
considerable evidence, all but forgot- 
ten these days, that he opposed the 
things which any church must stand 
for: public prayer, religious festivals 
(the setting aside of special times and 
places for serving God) and the com- 
partmentalization of life into reli- 
gious and secular. It is no accidentthat 
as religion becomes more organized, 
it departs further and further from 
the radical way of life of Jesus and 
the early disciples. 


The original teaching was so 
penetrating and so totally revolution. 
ary that it continues to challenge 
millions, both in and out of the 
churches. But the challenge is more 
apt to be obscured than clarified by 
unification of the present churches, 
The real unity to be sought for is the 
unity in which no man calls another 
master, in which there are neither 
rich nor poor, and in which brothers 


no longer kill brothers. D. D. 


G. D. H. COLE—LIBERTARIAN 


G. D. H. Cole, who died recently 
after having been tormented with dia- 
betes for many years, achieved an im- 
posing position in the English aca. 
demic world during forty years at 
Oxford University. He was Fellow of 
Magdalen, New College and All Souls, 
University Reader in Economics, Chi- 
chele Professor of Social and Political 
Theory, and Fellow of Nuffield Col- 
lege. 

It is appropriate to pay tribute in 
LIBERATION to this prolific scholar, 
in the first place because from his 
youth he related his learning to par- 
ticipation in the day-to-day struggle 
for a better world. He was active in 
the Labor Party and one of its intel- 
lectual leaders. 


In the second place, he never sought 
office and never softened his criticism 
or modified his programs so that he 
might be welcome as a member of the 
trade-union or Labor-Party hierarchy. 
He understood bureaucracies and that 
they inevitably have a role in institu- 
tional life, but he was not for them or 
at home in them. 


In the third place, he was in the 
libertarian, anti-statist wing of the 
socialist movement. The New States- 
man calls him “the chief begetter of 
the Guild Socialism,” which made its 
first appearance in 1914, with its em- 
phasis on “workers’ control” rather 
than government control. 


Finally, he was consistent in refusing 
in his later days to accept the nation- 
alization of a number of industries 
and the institution of the Welfare 
State in Great Britain as representing 
the achievement of the socialist goal. 
To the end, that goal meant for him 
something very different from having 
a government bureau replace a private 
corporation as the worker’s boss. It 
meant “workers’ control” and even 
beyond that a change in the quality of 
human society, an actualization of 
equality, fraternity and liberty. 

A. J. M. 
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TRAPPED BY THOMAS JEFFERSON 


How Our Family Declared Independence in Pasadena 


ELINOR GENE HOFFMAN 


FOR SIX YEARS my husband and I led a 
Great Books discussion group. For six years we discussed 
everything from the God of St. Augustine to Harvey’s 
Motion of the Heart. (I didn’t get much out of that.) 
For six years we literally broke old ideas into little bits 
and put new ones together—ones we hoped would make 
for better living. 

Right on the first page of the first document we dis- 
sected, Thomas Jefferson said: “All men are created 
equal.” He also said this was a self-evident truth. It 
wasn’t self-evident to a lot of us. A variety of opinions 
were expressed that evening and many evenings since. 
Opinions ranging from “Equal before God—equal before 
the law” to the opinions that all Jefferson did when he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence was to window- 
dress us for the world, to present half-truths, no truths, 
and B. W.—or bellywash, as one member put it. 

I was one of the minority who took Mr. Jefferson's 
words seriously. I thought then and still do that there 
was something to them. I had the notion that there was 
a kind of equality about people which, though it 
wasn’t completely clear to me, was real enough. Anyway, 
I decided it was important to live as if Jefferson’s opinion 
was true. My husband felt the same way. 


Not long after this revelation, we had the opportunity 
to try to practice what we had begun preaching. [I still 
don’t know quite where we came out. The only thing 
I can be sure of is that my findings have turned me 
topsy-turvy: it appears that it’s all right, even desirable, 
to talk about equality and “the way things should be” 
but it’s positively frightening when you seem ready to 
act. We discovered we belonged to a “class”—white, 
privileged, well-to-do, socially prominent, thoughtful 
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about social issues. This was fine so long as we didn’t 
step into action—for when we did, we were, in effect, 
traitors. 

This is how our de-class-ification came about: 

Right after the birth of our sixth child we needed a 
bigger house. We asked our agent to find us one. Now 
our “agent” is also our friend. He is an upstanding young 
man who sells houses within whatever limitations his 
clients want. However, he believes the best of his clients 
unless they tell him otherwise. He operates his real- 
estate business on the theory that houses should be 
sold to people who want houses and can pay for them, 
not to people of certain colors. He is a staunch advocate 
of Jefferson and the American Dream. This makes 
him a fly in the hypocrisy of the real-estate trade which 
has to pretend not to discriminate, although it does. 
This is said to be why the Pasadena Realty Board denied 
him membership. 

Well, John found us a house. His description sounded 
ideal. Nine bedrooms—or rooms which could be con- 
verted to sleeping—living room, dining room, pantry, 
playroom—and everything else—including a _ guest 
house which could be rented to pay our taxes, a three- 
car garage with a full room and bath, two and three- 
fourths acres of land, and a public park at the bottom 
of the canyon. 

The price for this establishment astonished us. We 
discovered we could afford it—if we subdivided and 
sold off an acre. We had known that big old houses 
were going for songe ‘but we hadn't realized they'd 
reached so low a pitch. We soon learned why “ours” 
had. 

Only people with lots of children want big houses. 


People with lots of children are concerned about schools, 
and our house was in an “undesirable” school district. 
A few years ago Pasadena school zoning laws were so 
relaxed that parents were permitted to send their chil- 
dren to the schools they wished. Those who lived on 
the “East Arroyo”—where our new house was located— 
used to send their children to a lovely school in one of 
Pasadena’s finest (this means whitest) residential dis- 
tricts on the “West Arroyo”. Thus the East Arroyo re- 
mained fashionable—though old—and its residents 
could remain unaware that a few blocks away was Pasa- 
dena’s Negro district. 


How Equal Should We Get? 

By 1955 all this had changed. One of the reasons for 
Pasadena’s Great School Crisis was that the then Super- 
intendent of schools, Willard Goslin, announced that he 
intended to stop parents from transferring their children 
outside their own school district. This meant that ail 
children living on the East Arroyo had to attend Abra- 
ham Lincoln Public School if they went to public school. 

Lincoln School is unique in Pasadena. Its student 
population is roughly fifty per cent Negro, thirty-five 
per cent Oriental and Mexican-American, and fifteen 
per cent white. The parents on the East Arroyo didn’t 
want to send their children to Lincoln. They couldn't 
send them across the Arroyo any more, so they sent them 
to Catholic and private schools. 

We understood our neighbors’ reluctance to send their 
children to Lincoln School. We accepted the fact that 
not everyone had the zeal for integration we had. We 
were partly reluctant to send our children to any public 
school, because we would have liked higher academic 
standards than public schools provided. However, Lin- 
coln sounded like an ideal set-up for us. We had begun 
to preach understanding and equality—now we could 
start practising it. Like most adults in Aemrica, we had 
few non-white friends. Like most children in America, 
ours lived almost entirely in a white world. Quite prop- 
erly, our protestations were open to question. Here was 
the opportunity to test their validity. We welcomed it. 

Before we bought the house, I interviewed the prin- 
cipal of Lincoln School and spoke with some of the 
teachers. I asked the principal the usual questions. 
Would our children be discriminated against? Would 
they be favored? Were Lincoln’s academic standards 
lower than the standards in other Pasadena schools? 
How was integration working? 

To each of my questions he gave a reassuring answer. 
With pride he told me of his school’s record, of the 
fine relationships among the children. He told me our 
children would love it; if we gave Lincoln two weeks of 
their time, they wouldn’t want to go anywhere else. He 
cited the case of one boy who had been taken out of 
Lincoln and sent to a fashionable private school where 
he was so unhappy that his parents had to send him 
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back. He assured me that our children could proceed 
as rapidly as their intellects would permit them. 

My conversation with the teachers was equally re. 
assuring. I discovered that they were serious people 
with a fine understanding of children, that their em- 
phasis was on the unique contributions of all peoples, 
and that their attitude toward teaching was one of con- 
cern for each child’s growth and development. 

Encouraged by this information and with the hope 
of subdividing the property, we took on a substantial 
mortgage and bought the house. Then the fun began. 

The lovely people who were selling us the house gave 
a cocktail party to introduce us to our soon-to-be neigh- 
bors. The owner had for years been the head of the 
Bill of Rights Day celebration in Los Angeles. His wife 
had remarked that they sent their children to a private 
school, but that she wished they’d had the courage to 
do what we were doing. Armed with this approbation, 
we arrived at their party with enthusiasm. 

Everyone converged upon us. There were most friend- 
ly. There was much talk of their delight at having a 
new batch of children in the neighborhood. I was busy 
discovering names and ages of nearby children when 
someone asked me what school our children would 
attend. I responded with “Why, Lincoln, of course. I 
think it’ll be exciting for them and us.” 

There was a sudden silence. I felt a strange prickle 
along my spine. The lady with whom I had been chat- 
ting said, “Well, I hope you like it,” and left me to talk 
with someone else. From then on old neighbors talked 
with old neighbors. As soon as it was proper we left. 

My husband and I looked at each other. Why the 
sudden silence? What had I done? 

We were soon divested of our innocence. The prin- 
cipal of Lincoln had given me the names of other white 
families dotted along the East Arroyo whose children 
went there to school. There were three in all. As soon 
as we were decently settled, | invited the mothers and 
their children to visit us. Enlightenment came quickly. 
These older hands felt that East Arroyoites not only 
did not want to send their children to Lincoln, they 
didn’t want anyone else on their tight little island to do 
se either, because they were still agitating for the res- 
urrection of the old zoning conditions. We speculated 
about their reasons. Perhaps they thought that people 
who sent their children to Lincoln might ultimately 
sell their house to Negroes. Maybe they thought that 
children who associated with Negroes might bring them 
home. Maybe they took this as an indication that the 
white children might be of “lower” calibre. One family 
told us that they had been visited by a delegation as 
soon as they moved into the East Arroyo district and 
had been firmly advised not to send their children to 
Lincoln— advised so firmly the family took it as a threat. 

However, neither threats nor ostracism nor the dis- 
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pleasure of their neighbors intimidated them. Their 
reasons were various, and ranged from a profound con- 
viction in the dignity of each individual to a hearty, in- 
articulate belief in democracy. We were pleased to 
join their ranks. 

Next we had to sell the lot. Our friend the agent ad- 
vised us—though he said it wasn’t absolutely necessary— 
to secure the signatures of our new neighbors on a peti- 
tion for permission to subdivide our property. We drew 
up the petition and he began making the rounds to get 
the signatures. Not one neighbor would sign our peti- 
tion. At first they resisted on technical grounds, but 
when we met all their conditions, they still refused to 
sign. We finally learned why. 

Our preaching had got around. They thought that 
people who kept saying they believed in integration 
and then moved into a house so that their children couid 
go to school with Negroes would hold an open sale of 
the property. They were right. We intended to sell our 
lot to people we thought would make good neighbors. 
This had nothing to do with the color of their skin. 
This seemed to us to follow from Mr. Jefferson’s prin- 
ciple. Our intention was not met with enthusiasm by 
our neighbors. After placing every legal road-block 
he could think of in our way, the lawyer of one of our 
neighbors confided to a talkative person that he’d 
heard we might sell to a Negro and that he intended 
to stop us at any cost. We heard through someone else 
that another neighbor, who is Pasadena’s biggest real 
estate agent, had declared that if we sold our lot to a 
non-white family, he would fight us through every court 
in the State. We were not making ourselves popular. 


At this point I telephoned a member of the zoning 
commission and described our situation. She said that 
if our papers were in order, the zoning commission would 
put them through. She also said that this kind of pres- 
sure was precisely what the zoning commission hoped to 
eradicate. So without a single signature on our petition, 
we went before the zoning commission and won the right 
to subdivide. 

I wish we could report that we sold the lot to a fine 
non-white family who won the community to their 
side. We didn’t. None appeared. The purchasers were 
a delightful family with three children who had no 
school “problems,” since they were enrolled in a Catholic 
school. They built a handsome modern house, which 
has increased the value of the surrounding property and 
is a showplace in the area. 


One crisis ended; others began. Since I had heard 
that many children attending Lincoln had working 
parents, we made the rule that our children should not 
visit their new friends until I knew the parents and 
knew that some adult would be at home. But we en- 
couraged our children to bring anyone to our house at 


any time. They did. 
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Our yard began to overflow with children of color. 
This had a predictable effect upon our neighbors. You'd : 
have thought we had smallpox, so studiously did most 
(not all) East Arroyo children avoid our yard. 


At one point, I began to think that our new neighbors 
were right, for some of the events gave me pause. At 
first our eldest son, Niki, aged eleven, was so enthusiastic 
that he invited everybody and anybody home to play. 
All at once we had as nice a gang of potential juvenile 
delinquents patrolling our yard as you could find any- 
where. They ganged up on the East Arroyo children 
and threatened them. ‘They threw rocks and sticks at 
children in neighboring yards. When I was out, the 
young college student who lived with us had some 
colorful experiences. When she admonished them for 
stripping the branches from the tangerine trees, climb- 
ing the shaky trellis, and other misdeeds, they replied 
gleefully with a vivid string of four-letter words and 
continued unimpeded. 

One afternoon the clamor of voices in the yard hit 
an unusual pitch. When I ran out, I stumbled into a 
flying squadron of East Arroyo children on bikes, skates, 
and foot rushing across our lawn. They were bearing 
a sinister assortment of lead pipes, sharp sticks and 
rocks. I trembled bravely up to the head of the column, 
where the leader confided in a series of staccato shouts 
that they had come to beat up Niki and his gang in 
massive retaliation for the indignities they had suffered. 

I summoned my general’s voice and barked orders. 
The army marched home without losing a man. Later 
my husband and I reviewed Niki’s troops. They all 
agreed to obey the regulations of our yard from then on 
and to discontinue any threats. That night I apologized 
to all the mothers of the neighborhood. The incident 
was not repeated. 


Discrimination At Its Best 


An astonishing event brought this sequence to a 
close. Once again voices rang through the yard. I went 
out to investigate. Young Niki was on the lawn. So were 
three colored boys. Our daughter Valley, aged ten, was 
in a tree. Niki, in a tone suited to a New York cab driver, 
was directing the three to go home and never come 
back. I was shocked at this display of inhospitality and 
I resolved to have an earnest little talk with Niki. 

That evening he called me into his room. He had 
the earnest little talk with me instead. Pacing up and 
down, he said, “Mom, I’ve come to a decision. I’ve de- 
cided I like my friends because of their personality— 
the color of their skin has nothing to do with it. There 
are good guys and bad guys of every color. I didn’t send 
those guys home today because they were Negroes—I 
sent them home because they were bad guys and I didn’t 
want them following my sister home or fooling around 


our house. O. K.?” 





What could I reply but “O. K.”? He had made an 
important decision, had had an important insight. I 
was proud of him. This was discrimination at its best, 
the kind it’s important to practice. 

A few weeks later, he asked me if he could join the 
Boy Scouts. After my affirmative reply, he hesitated and 
then said: “I'd really like to, but I don’t know if they'll 
accept me.” To my “Why not?” he answered: “It’s an 
all-Negro troop. My best friends are in it, but maybe 
they don’t want a white member.” 

Apparently his color was no bar, for he was soon in- 
vited to join. 


Integration, But... 
While my children were having skirmishes on the 


battlefront, I was busy trying to shore up home defenses. 
I felt confident that with patience, goodwill, and acts of 
thoughtfulness I could win my neighbors to my family, 
if not to their friends and associates. 

That first year we gave a Hallowe’en party and invited 
every East Arroyo child we knew—there were 33 in all. 
I carefully explained to our children that this was to be 
a “neighborhood” party. Since our neighbors were in- 
experienced (by choice) with people of color, they did 
not understand how we felt about them, and they didn’t 
feel the same way. I said we have given our neighbors 
enough concern for now, and that I didn’t think we 
should provoke them any further. Therefore, I told 
our children that they were not to invite any friends from 
Lincoln School. I thought I had made myself perfectly 
clear. 

Hallow’en arrived, and so did thirty-three children, 
accompanied by nurses, governesses and other chap- 
erones. Everything proceeded nicely; the children ate 
their sandwiches and carrot sticks, balanced cups of 
punch, and eagerly awaited the moment of the grand 
exodus for Trick or Treat. 

In the midst of the gaiety, the door-bell rang. My 
daughter Valley came to me in consternation. She said 
that one of Niki’s school friends had arrived as an in- 
vited guest. I went to greet him and discovered a tall, 
very dark Negro boy in a costume of somebody’s too- 
large tail-coat, waiting at the door. I tried to meet the 
moment by showing no concern, and invited him in. 
He accepted with pleasure, and no one was the least em- 
barrassed by his presence. He joined the others in 
their rounds, and I awaited the moment to speak with 
my son. 

Later I spoke with him. I upbraided him for violating 
my orders. I explained to him again my reasons for 
wanting only a neighborhood party. I explained them 
ad-infinitum and made it clear that he had upset my 
grand plan. He took it all calmly, and when | had 
finished said, “Oh, so you don’t want my Negro friends 
around.” 

I was aghast—he had laid my nicely hid prejudice 


bare. I wanted the best of both worlds. 
“turn white” when it pleased me. It wouldn’t work. 

I never tried again to have segregated parties, though 
I did continue my efforts to attract neighboring chil. 
dren to our yard. We built a small swimming pool and 
invited everyone to use it. Only two ever did. Each in. 
vitation was received with a polite excuse: It was the 
cold season... It was the ‘flu season... Johnny was 
dressed for company that day. But it takes children 
too long to learn the hypocrisy of their elders. One hot 
day a small boy was standing by the pool watching the 
water-play hungrily. 1 urged him to join the others, 
He looked at me and replied flatly, “I can’t swim in 
your pool. My mother says it’s dirty.” After that, | 
gave up. 


I wanted to 








—— 
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The whole experiment was not without moments of | 


doubt and worry. Our son Paul entered Lincoln in the 
first grade. After he’d gone to bed on his first day in 
school, I heard him sobbing softly. When I asked him 
why, he said: “Today, when I was sitting under the 


NIE a = 


pergola, waiting to come home with Valley, two of those | 


dark boys came up to me. The big one told the little one | 


to hit me and the little one did hit me until a bigger 
dark boy came along and made him stop.” 


| 


} 


My heart sank—how deep would this wound be? | 


What were we doing to our children—how much were 


they going to have to suffer for our principles? Would | 


we mark them with distaste for people different from 
themselves? But my worries had no foundation. Young 
Paul made fast friends of children whose skins were 
a variety of colors. 

One in particular was a small Japanese girl named 
Carol. Carol’s mother was one of those exquisite people 


who can do everything. She included our Paul in all | 
sorts of splendid adventures—picnics, swimming parties, | 
art exhibitions, and frequent visits to her lovely modern | 


home, perched high on a hill overlooking Pasadena. 
Paul had only one dark day in his long happy affair 

with Carol. He came home one morning bedraggled 

and hollow-eyed from his first all-night visit to his six- 


year-old girl friend’s house. When I told him he looked 


tired, he sighed. “Well, Carol and I think we’ll get mar- 


ried when our parents die. But | just can’t sleep with | 


that girl—she talks all night.” 


Our kindergartener, Erik, found friends, too. One 
was a charming tiny dark girl named Ruthanna. Erik 


begged me to let Ruthanna visit him after school. So | 


one day I picked the two of them up and drove to Ruth- 


anna’s house to ask her mother’s permission. The sight 
of Ruthanna’s surroundings sickened me. I had to 
pick my way through a yard full of rubbish to a battered 
old screen door. My knock was answered by a lovely 
young woman with a chubby baby on her hip. She in- 
vited me into the kitchen, which was a litter of dishes, 
half-used tin cans of food, and an open gas heater. 
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The mother gave permission for Ruthanna to visit us, 
and I took her home. There never was a gentler, sweeter, 
more fastidious child than Ruthanna. She and Erik had 
many fine times together. She livened for me that 
ancient mystery—how does a pearl grow in an oyster— 
can an oyster learn from a pearl? When Ruthanna’s 
family moved to another home some time later, I hoped 
it was the sort of house that would inspire her lovely 
mother to make a home that would match the beauty of 
her family. But I never went to see. It seemed better 
to enjoy Ruthanna and preserve the mystery. 

Erik’s other friend was of Japanese ancestry. He was 
a handsome, winning child named Donald, who was 
brought on his first visit by his mother. To my sur- 
prise, his mother stayed with him for the entire visit. 
We must have passed inspection, for after that Donald 
was permitted to come unescorted. 


The relations our elder daughter Valley developed 
were deep and rich and lasting. Her closest friend was 
a Negro girl, whose name was Leonor. Leonor came 
from a remarkable family. Her parents were gentle 
people. Her mother was an accomplished musician, and 
taught her daughter piano for a year. It was she who 
took Valley to all worthwhile activities in Pasadena—to 
concerts, to the opera, and to their church. It was she 
who invited me to an arts-and-crafts exhibit of her 
women’s club. It was she who reached across the gap 
between our two cultures and led me gently into hers. 
It was Leonor’s father who called upon us when we first 
arrived to welcome us to the area and to Lincoln School. 

And it was Leonor who gave Valley an example of 
responsibility. Leonor was a Seventh Day Adventist. 
Saturday was her Sabbath. While all other children 
were enjoying their day of freedom, she joyfully spent 
each Sabbath in her church and lived by its precepts 
on all other days of the week. She was permitted to 
play only in those hours that could be squeezed in 
between school and piano practising. Yet it was Leonor 
whose rich gaiety made our house sing. It was she who 
gave Valley a lovely going-away party when we moved 
to the East Coast, and it is Leonor who faithfully writes 
Valley to help her keep in touch with the activities of 
her friends in the West. 

Shortly before we moved, two East Arroyo couples 
expressed an interest in our experiences at Lincoln 
School. We invited them for dessert, coffee, and con- 
versation. 

After nibbling through the small talk we began chew- 
ing on the good red meat. The talk came to freedom of 
speech and freedom against self-incrimination. One of 
the men was loud in his protest against them. When 
my husband suggested that these principles were among 
the most important in our Bill of Rights, the neighbor 
said: “The Bill of Rights? Why that’s a sacred document 
—it’s—well, it’s like the Bible. It’s part of our precious 
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heritage.” He paused and then added, “The Billi of 
Rights is one of the world’s great documents—but as 
for those first ten amendments, you can cancel them. 
Each and every one.” 


His wife was no less enthusiastic about the “American 
way of life.” She told us that she had no prejudice—in 
fact, a few years before, she’d sent her son to a nearby 
parochial school. This, like Lincoln, was integrated— 
though non-whites were in the minority. She described 
how her son had begun to bring home children of various 
colors and told of an unpleasant knife incident with a 
small Mexican-American lad. 

Proudly she explained that she had not needed to set 
a course of future action for her son. She simply told 
him that he was never to bring anyone home whom he 
would not want his sisters to marry. From that day 
forward, no colored child ever darkened their door 
again. 

The other couple was divided. The husband was a 
thoughtful man, perplexed by the good and evil in the 
situation which involved all of us. His wife was honest 
and open in her disapproval of any racial mixing on the 
social level. It was she who asked me the inevitable 
question: “Would you want your daughter to marry 
one?” 

“My mother told me,” I answered cautiously, “that 
some of her best friends are dirty, and they’re not 
Negroes.” “My eldest daughter,” I continued, “is only 
ten years old. I don’t want her to marry anyone of any 
color. I hope she doesn’t get married until she’s at 
least eighteen. By then I don’t expect she'll let me tell 
her whom not to marry any more than she'll let me 
choose her husband for her.” 

“What I hope,” I said with some heat, “is that my 
daughters have enough sense to marry men who know 
how to love them and they will have learned by the time 
they’re married how to love their husbands. I don’t 
think it has anything to do with color.” 

I didn’t convince the lady—but then, she didn’t con- 
vince me. It was a proper conclusion to our stay on the 
East Arroyo. 

Not long after, we sold our home and moved to an- 
other city. I had arrived in the East Arroyo with high 
hopes of converting our neighbors. Whether any con- 
versions took place, I do not know. From what I do 
know, it looks pretty much like failure. 

But someday some important questions will be an- 
swered. Will the experience protect our children from 
prejudice? Will they now avoid looking upon people of 
other races and religions as masses, stuck in categories? 
Will their eyes be open to see people as individuals with 
their individual failings and high potentialities? Will 
they be free to make in their hearts bridges across the 
barriers of color—bridges of love which will lead them 
into wider richer worlds? 






































City planning has not solved the slum 


TRAVELLERS OF THE LOWER DEPTHS 






Staughton Lynd 





and segregation problems of our cities. 


Is there a better way? 


IN THE SHAKESPEARE GARDENS of Cen- 
tral Park, there is a stone bench in memory of Charles 
Stover, who fought for, and won, the first public play- 
ground in New York City. Stover, a man of the genera- 
tion of Jacob Riis and Jane Addams, directed the Uni- 
versity Settlement, where I am a new neighborhood 
worker. The bench has become a symbol to me of the 
possibility for human beings in cities to liberate them- 
selves from the skyscraper walls and distant bureauc- 
racies that tower over their daily lives. 

From the Stover bench, in the heart of city plan- 
ning’s greatest achievement in New York, one looks east 
to the statue of King Jagiello, that over-armed crusader 
with a sword in each hand and one in a sheath at his 
belt; west to an experimental “urban renewal” program 
intended to keep a good neighborhood from slipping into 
a slum, and the Lincoln Square redevelopment, which 
will displace the poor, make new homes for the rich, and 
create a city cultural center in a neighborhood without 
a good bookstore within a mile and a half; and north 
and south to Harlem and the Lower East Side, growing 
ghettoes of bad housing, dark skin and low income. 

Is the bench more than a token? Can dedicated in- 
dividuals and small groups make any kind of dent on 
the awesome slum and segregation problems of our 
cities? Sometimes I have the uneasy feeling that most 
of the libertarian life-styles we elect are only ways of 
moving to the suburb under an ideological flag. 

Perhaps a third of the nation’s dwelling units—fifteen 
or twenty million apartments—are unfit for human 
habitation. In 1955, about thirty-five thousand New York 
City families were living in cellars, basements or attics; 
about one hundred and forty thousand were living in 
overcrowded accommodations; about eighty-six thousand 
were living in illegal rooming house occupancy. The 
number of such substandard dwellings increases each 
year, as new construction falls ever further behind de- 
terioration. In New York City, sixty per cent of the 
Old Law tenements, built before 1901 and condemned in 
that year, are still standing, and very few of them are 
vacant. 

Areas of slums and substandard housing make up 
about twenty per cent of the space in America’s cities 


and hold about one-third of their people; but account 
for forty-five per cent of the major crimes, fifty-five per 
cent of the juvenile delinquency, sixty per cent of the 
tuberculosis victims. These blighted districts contribute 
six per cent of urban tax revenues from real estate and 
consume forty-five per cent of total civil-service costs. 

Not so long ago, the solution to such conditions was | 
seen to lie in placing new physical shells around the 
lives of slum-dwellers. The monument of this do-it-for- | 
someone-else approach is, of course, the public housing 
project. In the Lower East Side, one quarter of whose 
two hundred thousand residents live in some sort of | 
project, the belt of high delinquency is identical to the | 
belt of public housing. Other parts of New York and 
other cities tell the same story: the project has not cured | 
social pathology, and has often increased it. 

This social failure, of the buildings for whom so many | 
labored so long, is commonly blamed on poor planning. 
Project planners, it is said, built dwellings alone, with 


same 


little or no provision for playgrounds, meeting rooms, 
small stores and other informal social centers. They 
tore up the stoop and corner-store sociability of the 
slum, and by putting mothers in skyscrapers made im- 
possible the informal supervision of children’s outdoor | 
play. They made lawns to give an atmosphere of sub- 
urban spaciousness, but put fences around the lawns, 


oe 


since the horde of project children would have quickly 
trod the grass into dirt. Moreover, the planners con- 
ceived the project super-blocks as self-sufficient, inward- 
turned, with the peripheral streets acting as barriers, 
rather than as meeting-places. 

A Philadelphia committee sums up this view as fol- 
lows: 

A decent home is more than bricks and mortar, anti- 
septically clean. A suitable environment is more than 
a litter-free playyard, safe from traffic. A good housing | 
project is more than a collection of solidly built buildings, 
asphalt drying yards, patches of grass, scattered shrubs, 
and a few trees. First and foremost, a publie housing 
project is the home of people. 

It is true that the projects were too narrowly con- 
ceived, that their planning was impoverished planning. 
But this criticism misses the key point. The failure of 
the project is first of all a failure of the notion that 
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one group of men can create a sense of purpose and a 
sense of community for another. Not only is the project 
planned without participation by its future tenants or 
by the neighborhood in which it will be placed, but 
once in operation, management of the project is retained 
entirely by city officials. Tenants feel that they are 
treated like children. Their incomes and behavior are 
under continual scrutiny by the project manager, and 
they fear eviction by him if they become active in 
tenants’ organizations. In the words of the Planning 
Committee of the East Harlem Public Housing Associa- 
tion: | 
Life in the project leaves little privacy, freedom and op- 
portunity for initiative to the individual tenant. No ap- 
peal is ever made to his intelligence, sense of fair play, 
cooperation or even to his natural desire to improve his 
environment... Tenants must be encouraged to take 
interest in their homes and in their neighborhood and 
be allowed to participate in the decisions which affect so 
much of their lives. 

Thus the new-look policy of the present New York 
City Housing Authority administration must fail in its 
intent. It can turn unused fenced-in grass into play- 
grounds; it can provide more maintenance and a one 
hundred per cent increase in project police (by increas- 
ing tenants’ rents) ; it can pour in social workers to—as 
one of them put it to me—add a “soul” to the “brick 
and mortar.” None of this can substitute for giving 
people some real control over the decisions which affect 
their lives. 

How might they be given this control? Any proposal 
for “planning by the people” must take a long look at 
who the people are, particularly the people eligible for, 
and interested in, public housing. Often they are new ar- 
rivals from rural areas, unfamiliar with city ways; in 
New York City, many are unable to speak English with 
any fluency. Often they are people (recently dubbed 
“hard core” and “hard to reach” by the social work pro- 
fession) for whom the elemental community of the 
family has gone to pieces, who have inwardly given up 
the struggle to cope with modern urban life. How much 
is it reasonable to expect from these travellers of the 
lower depths? 

My answer is: Expect everything, expect anything you 
would of yourself and your friends, but at any given 
moment, ask things one at a time, and start with the most 
simple and concrete. 

A program for people’s planning falls into two stages. 
First, there is the stage of project planning, demolition, 
relocation and construction. As defined in the Housing 
Act of 1954, urban renewal is designed to “help com- 
munities help themselves.” Relocated families are guar- 
anteed by the law “decent, safe and sanitary dwellings.” 
An older quotation describes better than either of these 
how urban renewal has worked in practice: “Foxes 
have holes, birds of the air have nests, but the son of man 
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hath not where to lay his head.” In 1955, President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on Government Hous- 
ing Policies and Programs said: 
A piecemeal attack on slums simply will not work—oc- 
casional thrusts at slum pockets in one section of a city 
will only push slums to other sections unless an effective 
program exists for attacking the entire problem of urban 
decay. 

Despite this, the Title I (construction by private 
builders with government assistance) program in New 
York City has cleared not those sites which were the 
most blighted, but those which were suited for profitable 
redevelopment, built new houses at rents beyond the 
means of all but a few of the former site tenants, pushing 
these unfortunates elsewhere to overcrowd already di- 
lapidated buildings at higher rents. No more than three 





or four out of ten of the families in cleared sites find 
their way into public housing: the others are listed as 
“refused to cooperate,” “disappeared,” or “moved—ad- 
dress unknown.” An authoritative study of New York’s 
government-assisted housing program concludes: “The 
Mayor’s Committee has not cleared slums. Rather it 
has merely shifted slums.” 


Thus it comes about that public housing as it now 
is carried out means pushing into other slums most of 
the former tenants of a site, and throwing into the new 
buildings families from all over the city, strangers to one 
another and often unwilling to live in the new neighbor- 
hood. For those who go and for those who come, it is 
a shattering experience. Elizabeth Wood has said: 
“Urban renewal is not just a geographic happening, it 
is a traumatic experience for the thousands and thou- 
sands of families who are displaced.” Aaron Levine of 
Philadelphia remarks that “when the first redevelop- 
ment project was completed in 1952 some of the fami- 
lies who had to be relocated have been encountered as 
many as four times as we moved in redevelopment from 


block to block.” What is lost has been described by the 
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English sociologist Hilda Jennings, speaking of a slum 
neighborhood in England: 

.a great number of kinship groups including three or 
more generations are to be found in every part of the 
district. The ties between the related families, the 
prevalent dependence on mutual help both for day-to-day 
needs, such as the care of children when the mother 
goes out to work, and in all emergencies of sickness or 
misfortune, has been a major factor in the building up 
of a community where the people usually describe their 
fellow residents in a street as ‘One big family’. The un- 
related neighbors, indeed, are often given the honorary 
title of ‘Aunt’ or ‘Uncle’ and, like the members of the 
kinship group, are said to be ‘always on the look-out to 
see if they can help.’. 

All this tragic dislocation is unnecessary. There is 
no physical or financial reason why redevelopment can- 
not be carried out in a way making it possible for all 
the former residents of a site who wish to, to remain in 
the same neighborhood as tenants in the new buildings. 
The way is this: 

Demolition starts with a small area, a vacant lot, a 
building of low density, or if necessary a park. Into 
the new building on this plot are moved residents of 
another small area. Then the second area (now vacant) 
is demolished. Into the new buildings on this plot are 
moved residents from a third area—and so on. Even 
when all the buildings are so bad that they must come 
down, it is possible to renew the intangible social fabric 
of a neighborhood by making it possible for the peopie 
to stay if they wish—and this is the “urban renewal” 
which matters most. 

If the people can stay, they can take part in the plan- 
ning and execution of the project from start to finish, 
and build on this group experience in entering into the 
management of the completed project. 

While some voices have spoken up for so-called com- 
munity participation in project planning, few indeed are 
the proposals for administration of housing projects by 
the tenants themselves. Yugoslav planners, in contrast, 
say that “the participation of the population in all bodies 
of self-administration is the basic principle of our social 
system.” Just as it would make sense for neighbors on 
the spot to help say whether, in project execution, a 
local park should be preserved or replaced, so it would 
make sense for project tenants to help say what kind of 
playground a project should have, where it should be 
placed and how administered. A certain portion of 
project rent could be set aside for tenants to dispose 
of as they wished for social services. Instead, American 
government persists in regarding public housing as 
charity, and project tenants respond by urinating in 
the elevators and leaving as soon as they can. 

One final point. In 1955, the Mayor’s Committee for 
Better Housing stated: “92 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion lives in 11 per cent of the City’s census tracts. 
Seventy per cent of the City’s Negroes live in census 
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tracts where they constitute fifty per cent or more of 
the population... While Puerto Ricans are more widely 
distributed, their areas of residence closely parallel 
the map of the substandard neighborhoods of the City. .. 
Three-quarters of the net increase of the City’s popula. 


tion from 1940 to 1950 was an increase in the Negro | 


and Puerto Rican portion of the population... One- 
third of the City’s slums are occupied by non-white 
families, who constitute some twelve per cent of the 
population... Of the approximately two hundred thou. 
sand new private dwelling units built since 1946, only 
nine hundred are occupied by non-white families.” 
According to the editors of Fortune, by 1970 up to fifty 
per cent of the population of our major cities will be 
made up of minority groups. 

These figures recall to me the fact that Americans 
have never been without someone of darker skin to use 
and hate. They make me wonder whether the peculiar 
task given to our generation is not that of integration, 
and whether, if we can turn this key, whole new dimen- 
sions of brotherhood may not be opened up in American 
life. The burden of maintaining and protesting artificial 
superiorities must contribute its share to the anxious 
acquisitive tenor of American life. Could we but lift 
this burden, a new sense of peace and enjoyment of 
life might make itself felt. I would hesitate to suggest 
even this much, had I not recently seen the movie The 
Defiant Ones. Who can forget the cosmic joy with 
which the companions, this burden finally lifted, greeted 
captivity at the end? 





The Editors asked Staughton Lynd to suggest 
specific actions libertarians can undertake to help 
meet this problem head-on. 


His response was: 


It is in everyone’s power to: 
1) stay, if his neighborhood is ‘invaded’. 


2) welcome newcomers who are mem- 
bers of minority groups. 


3) move into ghetto communities if he 
is a member of a non-minority group. 


4) send his children to public schools in 
the area rather than to more protected 
schools elsewhere. 


5) get together with his neighbors to 
discuss common problems and work ou! 
forms of cooperative direct action. 
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Creeping Capitalism vs Creeping Marxism 


Sidney Lens 


Can Either Capitalism or Communism Survive Coexistence? 


THE STORY IS TOLD of a small European 
principality which applied to the United States for help 
but was turned down because it didn’t have a “Com- 
munist problem.” In desperation, the principality sent 
a wire to its good friend, the foreign minister of France, 
seeking his advice. An answer came back almost in:- 
mediately: “Sorry, we can’t give you any advice, but 
we'd be happy to lend you a few Communists.” 

Bogeymen, it seems, are a prime determinant of 
policy these days on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Since 
the Hungarian Revolution in October-November 1956, 
the satellite nations have been visiting Moscow with the 
magic word “Hungary” on their lips, and coming back 
with economic largesse. For the first time, the Kremlin 
is signing communiqués with each of these vassal powers, 
publicly treating them as equals, and giving them money 
and goods in an attempt to avoid more Hungarys. 

On this side of the Cold War, the words “Communist 
menace” have opened the lock to our treasury ever since 
the Cold War began. The United States has spent seven- 
ty-eight and a half billion dollars for military, economic 
and “dual-purpose” aid to the countries of the so-called 
Free World to save them from a fate presumably worse 
than war—Communism. According to the peripatetic 
Mr. Dulles, the reason we must give aid to underde- 
veloped countries is not that they need it, that their 
inhabitants are hungry, illiterate, destitute; but that 
Russia has launched a “menacing” war against us, a 
“massive offensive” that “if underestimated could de- 
feat the free world regardless of our military strength.” 

In January 1958, when we committed ourselves to a 
two hundred and twenty-five milliom dollar loan for In- 
dia, without waiting for agreements on specific projects, 
government officials noted that this “unusual” step was 
taken because India had become “a particularly active 
scene” in Russia’s “economic penetration.” 

To build up the necessary Madison Avenue fear-re- 
flexes, the State Department has let the word leak out 
that Russia’s loans to the uncommitted world carry less 
interest rates than ours . One would think that such news 
would make the Department happy. After all, we do 
have far more loose change around than the Russians, 
and it would hardly make a ripple if we cut the interest 
rates even to zero. But in the tension-pitched climate of 


> nothing seems to be simple. 


“competitive co-existence,” 
Everything is out of focus. 


What is most out of focus is the fact that both capital- 
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ism and Communism are changing drastically, neither 
realizing it, and that if there is no world war they must 
change further. Premier Bandaranaike of Ceylon was 
probably prophetic when he said recently: “If we have 
peace I feel reasonably confident that the world will 
become stabilized. Communism will move to the right, 
capitalism will move to the left and most of the world 
will be in the center, in what we call democratic social- 
ism.” 

In the midst of their bitter feud, capitalism and Com- 
munism are interacting feverishly, refashioning each 
other against each other’s will. The Communists have 
always tried to imitate the West in industrialization. In 
the Thirties,the idol of the Soviet Union was Henry Ford, 
with his assembly line. The Russians applauded Charlie 
Chaplin’s devastating movie, Modern Times, which ex- 
posed the inhumanity of assembly lines, but simulta- 
neously they followed the demon to the same end. To 
build assembly lines, Russia underfed and overworked 
its people for capital. Just like the capitalists of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, who formed 
“primitive capital”—in the words of Marx—through 
swindle and exploitation, so the Communists slashed or 
held down the living standards of their people in order 
to build heavy industries. In the end, they had to 
shackle Russia and the nations under its control with 
the most extensive police system in history in order to 
continue sweating new capital out of their people. 

That period is now past. Most of the slave labor camps 
have been liquidated. The secret police has been down- 
graded. ‘Tensions are somewhat relaxed. But the dangers 
for the present forms of Communism are far from over; 
on the contrary, they are now compounded. The West 
presents two irresistible attractions to the East: a higher 
standard of living and political democracy. The East 
has immunized itself against these attractions by rigid 
dogmas about the “superiority of socialism” and the 
cozy concept that only the Communists are building 
socialism. 

But these dogmas, which are just as fraudulent in 
their own way as the Western dogmas about the “free 
world,” are unfortunately being undermined from inside 
the Communist world. Titoism has become the Achilles’ 
heel of the rigid dogmatists. Tito himself has built no 
paradise in Yugoslavia; he has committed many of the 
same kind of injustices—such as the imprisonment of 
Djilas—which have alienated decent people everywhere. 
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But Tito’s philosophy has penetrated deeply into the 
Soviet orbit, and is sowing the seed not only of doubts 
and confusion but of a new, rebellious intelligentsia 
behind the Iron Curtain. It is, unwittingly and un- 
willingly, the vehicle of Western interaction. It poses 
intellectual questions which the Khrushchev Communists 
just can’t brush aside. It undercuts the Kremlin pose 
of infallibility. 

The Kremlin dogma holds that there is but one road 
to socialism, the Russian road. Titoism, on the other 
hand, insists that there are many roads to socialism. 
The Kremlin argues that only the Communist countries 
are “socialist”; Titoism asserts not only that there are 
other socialist countries outside the Russian bloc, such 
as Norway, Burma, India; but that in many places there 
are better socialist parties than the Communist parties. 
The Titoists say, for instance, that the Congress Party, 
rather than the Praja Socialist Party or the Communist 
Party, is the only real socialist party in India. The 
Titoists refuse contact with the Communist Party of 
Norway; to them the only vehicle for socialism in 
Norway is the Norwegian Labor Party. Such heresies, 
long continued, have pierced the monolithic fagade of 
Khrushchev Communism. 

In the economic sphere, Titoism has sowed similar 
doubts. Its theory of “self-management” is diametrically 
opposite to Russian “administered” socialism. According 
to the Yugoslavs, it is wrong for a socialist state to ad- 
minister the major portions of the economic plan, to 
fix all prices, determine all expenditures, etc.; the econ- 
omy must be self-managed. ‘litoism has never carried 
this theory through to full democratic fruition, but 
even theoretically it poses quite an obstacle for the Rus- 
sians. Under the Yugoslav system, each enterprise is 
organized as a collective. The collective elects from the 
workers’ ranks a workers’ council which manages the 
plant, mill or store in order to make as big a profit as 
possible. The council formulates policy, bargains with 
the union in the plant on wages, sets prices, hires sales- 
men, works out advertising plans, approves capital ex- 
penditures, and does much of what a capitalist board of 
directors would do. The only differences are that a 
large portion of the profits go to the state for capital 
formation, and that ownership is vested in the state. But 
Yugoslavia no longer fixes prices. They find their own 
level, based on the law of supply and demand, through 
the instrumentality of the market. Competition is a 
Titoist byword: the same piece of state-manufactured 
cloth may sell for a different price at two different state- 
owned department stores. Collectives can and do ad- 
vertise against each other and undersell each other. If 
the enterprise loses money, the bank can cut the wages 
of the employees down to sixty or seventy-five per cent. 
if it earns money, the workers get a good share of the 
profit as an extra bonus at the end of the year. Usually 
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that bonus amounts to between one and six months’ pay. 
The Communist intelligentsia elsewhere 13 intriguea py 
the Yugoslav system. in its heart, it has been 1ooking 
for another “road to socialism’ tor years. It mas veen 
disoriented by the arrests, trame-ups, and police terror 
of Stalinism, and in its inner ear it has been listening 
for “revisionism.” When Yugoslavia was re-accepted 
into the Communist family of nations, the Communist 
intelligentsia everywhere played with its revisionism. 


Titoist economics strikes further at the old Communist 
pattern. The Yugoslav government has steadily reduced 
the rate of capital formation from twenty-five and thirty- 
five per cent of the national product to fifteen and eight- 
een per cent. This makes more consumer goods available 
to the people. Yugoslavia also liquidated the collective 
farms and ended the torced—and hated—buy-up of 
grain from the farmers at low prices. All of these meas- 
ures have been partially or fully tollowed in Poland, 
and to smalj extents in other Communist countries. 


Titoism gave heart to the Polish liberals who in Oc- 
tober 1956 overthrew Stalinism. Poland went further 
than Yugoslavia in granting certain democratic rights, 
but that is the inevitable momentum. Hungary, in the 
few days when the revolution held power in Uctober- 
November of the same year, went even turther. The 
forces let loose by ‘Litoist “revisionism” penetrate deep 
into the Communist body politic. 

After Hungary, the Communist world rests in an un- 
easy interlude. tach of the satellite powers has exacted 
economic concessions from the Kremlin, to avoid an- 
other Hungary. Moscow gives, just like Washington, 
—and for exactly the same reasons. 

In every Communist country, and in almost all Com- 
munist parties this side of the Iron Curtain, the at- 
tractions of democracy and higher living standards have 
had their impact. Once Khrushchev destroyed the in- 
fallibility of Communism by admitting that Stalin was a 
god with clay feet, he fostered doubts. Those doubts 
have fastened everywhere on alternative roads to social- 
ism, on finding other methods. Almost no one behind the 
Iron Curtain thinks of restoring private capital in the 
heavy industries. But millions of people, inside and 
outside the Communist parties, are dreaming of a den 
ocratic socialism. In Yugoslavia itself, hundreds of 
thousands favor Djilas againsi Tito. In East Germany 
a “soft” liberal wing around Schirdewan has been 
purged. This followed shortly after the imprisonment 
of Professor Wolfgang Harich. A liberal wing (more- 
consumer-goods, let’s-have-democracy) exists in every 
satellite nation, and also in China. The struggle between 
the “softs” and the “hards” of Communism rages openly 
in some countries: the United States, Italy, and Canada; 
it is hidden in others. John Gates, former editor of the 
Daily Worker, who quit the American Communist Party, 
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is only a prototype of tens of thousands behind the Iron | 
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Curtain who want Communism to move to the “right”, 
to democracy, to higher living standards. I met scores of 
John Gates’s myself a year ago in a short trip to four 
satellite nations. 

The Communist world is far from finished with the 
pressures towards democracy. These pressures have in 
fact only begun. For the first time since Stalin took 
monolithic power in 1927-29, there are the beginnings 
of rebellion among the intelligentsia behind the Iron 
Curtain. Pasternak is not the only critic of Communism 
among them. 

Communism cannot possibly continue the Khrushchey 
line, let alone the Stalin line, for any long period. The 
explosive forces within it are just too great. 


Capitalist Face-Lifting 

In the capitalist orbit, there is a similar face-lifting 
and there are similar pressures. If Adam Smith were to 
look at the social structure of capitalism today, he would 
be incredulous. Capitalism has accepted the basic thesis 
of Marxism that the free enterprise system is not a sellf- 
regulating mechanism. Adam Smith and others insisted 
that the capitalist ship would always right itself with the 
aid of the great stabilizer, the market. But capitalism 





no longer does—or can—rely on the market to save it 
from depression; it calls on the state to plan. The state 
primes pumps, changes interest rates, pours billions into 
the economy when it sags, and in many cases even na- 
tionalizes industry. In France, forty per cent of in- 
dustry is nationalized; in England, coal, part of trans- 
port, and electricity are nationalized, and fully forty per 
cent of invested capital is under state control; even in 
America, the state owned—at least until two or three 
years ago—some twenty-seven billion dollars worth of in- 
dustrial and power enterprises. All told, it managed about 
twelve per cent of the country’s electrical power; it built 
and owned twenty-six synthetic rubber plants, the big-inch 
and little-inch pipelines, and fifty-six aluminum plants, 
as well as hemp plantations, tin smelters, and steel plants. 
The Defense Department owned three hundred and 
thirty-five factories, which cost over eight and a half bil- 
lion dollars to put up, plus seventy-two plants called Na- 
tional Industrial Reserve. In addition, the government 
builds houses, insures mortgages, gives subsidies to 
farmers, and takes scores of other measures that go 
against the grain of traditional capitalism. 

Capitalism is no longer free enterprise between free 
entrepreneurs: the whole system stands or falls with 
government spending. Cut in half the seventy billion dol- 
lars that the federal government spends each year, and 
what would you have? The worst depression in all history. 
The state is up to its neck interfering in everything. 
There is no longer a free market, even in wages or em- 
ployment. The state adds supplements to wages in the 
forms of pensions and unemployment compensation (in 
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other countries, also health insurance and family al- 
lowances) ; and it socializes the worker’s loss from un- 
employment through unemployment insurance. When 
there is too much unemployment, it “makes work,” 
builds roads, airfields, harbors and what-have-you to 
keep men working. In times of emergency, it allocates 
materials, fixes prices, sets wages, shifts manpower, and 
plans production almost as completely as do the Com- 
munist nations. 

Much of this was the inevitable result of capitalism’s 
own workings. But there is also an area of change dic- 
tated by competitive coexistence. We are revamping our 
educational system today because we are afraid that the 
Communists have overtaken us, particularly in the field 
of physical sciences. We are trying to improve race re- 
lations, among other reasons (not a small one) because 
the Southern Jim Crow policy is grist to the world Com- 
munist mill. We take measures against recessions, more 
quickly than we might otherwise, because we are afraid 
that a depression will help “Communist agitation.” In 
Adam Smith’s day, capitalism would have let nature 
take its course; today, prodded by competitive coex- 
istence, capitalism blocks that course. 

What kind of capitalism is it that gives away seventy- 
eight and a half billion dollars in loans, gifts and aid to 
its competitor nations? Or that strives to unite its com- 
petitor nations in Western Europe into a single eco- 
nomic unit that will be much more viable than at pres- 
ent? Under classic capitalism, you didn’t help your com- 
petitors, you tried to smash them. 

Those who fear “creeping socialism” in America are 
well advised. If there is no war in the next period— 
admittedly a big “if’—the trend of capitalism to what 
is called the “left” is just as inexorable as the trend of 
Communism to what is called the “right.” Creeping 
socialism has only begun in America. The rate of eco- 
nonic growth in the United States was about five per cent 
per year between 1947 and 1953; it slowed down to two 
and a half per cent between 1953 and 1957. The Russian 
rate of growth has been at least twice as rapid, seven to 
ten per cent per year. Western economists are worried 
about this, worried that Russia will in the next few dec- 
ades overtake us in our main zone of superiority—pro- 
duction. Each Russian action creates its own reaction in 
the West. Soon we will no doubt be renovating our 
economies to maintain our lead over Russia, in the 
same way that we are now renovating our military estab- 
lishments and our missile programs. 

We have been influencing the Russians, forcing them 
to yield ground away from their basic élan; they have 
been influencing us similarly. 

Can either capitalism or Communism survive co- 
existence in their present forms? 

Or is the Premier of Ceylon a true prophet of to- 
morrow ? 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


A. J. MUSTE 


Autobiography: Part 15 
Labor Age and Louis F. Budenz 


IN THIS INSTALLMENT I want to turn to 
another phase in the life of the post-World War I labor 
and radical movement. The social shake-up which ac- 
companied and followed the War, the contacts with the 
European labor movement, the hope that after the war 
there would be a new world “fit for heroes to live in,” 
and consequently a new kind of labor movement—these 
and other factors which produced the upsurge in labor 
education and other developments with which we have 
dealt were reflected in the field of labor and radical 
journalism. In many ways, the most typical event in this 
field was the founding in 1921 of the monthly magazine 
Labor Age. 

From the beginning, its editor—described in the early 
issues as “executive secretary and manager”—was Louis 
F. Budenz. As most of our readers will be aware, Budenz 
in later years became one of the most noted strike leaders 
and mass organizers of the depression period, an im- 
portant factor in trying to found an American Workers 
Party with a revolutionary goal. He was briefly—and 
uneasily—a_ Trotzkyist; thereafter a sensationally pub- 
licized recruit to the Communist Party U. S. A. and 
editor of the Daily Worker; and after that an equally 
sensationally publicized convert back to the Roman 
Catholic Church in which he had been brought up; and 
an “expert” in exposing Communism and Communists 
for the benefit of the Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee and the Department of Justice (I do not mean to 
suggest that the juxtaposition of conversion to Roman 
Catholicism and becoming an informer for the agencies 
mentioned is anything more than a statement of a fact 
which happens to be true in this particular case). 

My first contact with young Louie Budenz, who, 
along with Roger N. Baldwin, had fairly recently 
moved from St. Louis to New York, was related to his 
editorship of Labor Age. The contact was occasional 
and of a minor character for a year or two. Gradually it 
became much closer, and in time we became pretty in- 
timately associated in writing on radical problems and 
in a number of desperate and dramatic strikes, until our 
paths diverged again very sharply, when he joined the 
C. P. I think my memory is accurate in recalling that 
after he joined the C. P. I saw him only once, in a casual 
encounter in a train going to Chicago when we passed 
the time of day standing briefly in the aisle of a car. 
When he left the C. P. I sent several messages to him 
indicating that T should like to have a talk with him. 
{ feared that he would be tempted to go into the informer 
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business, and I felt that I might be able to dissuade 
him. In any case, I wished to make the effort. I have 









every reason to think that my messages were delivered, | 


but I never received a reply. Whether the decision not 
to reply was his own or that of his religious or secular 
counsellors, [ do not know. However, this is running 
ahead of our story. 

When I went recently to the New York Public Library 
to have a look at early issues of Labor Age, I could not 
find an entry under that name in its voluminous card 
catalogue of periodical literature. I had been told many 
times during the years that there was a file at that 
library, so I called one of the attendants to my aid. She 
glanced at cards in a couple of cases and said: “You have 
to look for that under Intercollegiate Socialist Society.” 
I told her that if it was so listed it was by mistake, that 








Labor Age had not been a publication of the I. S. S., | 


that very flourishing society (in the 1910-20 period) of 


students, faculty members and other intellectuals who | 
held socialist views, though not necessarily Socialist | 


Party members, and of which Harry W. Laidler early 


became the executive director. In its golden days, the | 


I. S. S. had associated with it in one capacity or another 
such a galaxy as Randolph Bourne; Bruce Bliven (later 
editor of the New Republic); John Dewey; Paul H. 
Douglas (now Senator from Illinois); Zona Gale; 


William Ellery Leonard; Robert Morss Lovett; Alex- | 


ander Meiklejohn; Vida Scudder—that gallant soul who 
apparently fitted equally well for decades in left-wing 
circles, in the Episcopal Church as a devout worshipper 
and a near-saint, and on the faculty of Wellesley College 
as an extraordinarily able teacher of English Litera- 
ture—; Ordway Tead, later chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education in New York City and depariment 
head in the respectable publishing firm of Harper and 
Brothers; Charles P. Steinmetz, the electrical wizard 
to whom General Electric hung on, though many of its 
directors must have been irked by his outspoken Social- 
ism; and Alexander Trachtenberg, who later made a 
career of publishing Communist literature. 

When I told the attendant that Labor Age did not 
belong under I. S. S., she replied positively but without 
emotion, as if simply stating a fact of life: “If we have 
it there, that is where it belongs.” It turned out that 
she had a case, though I think there should have been a 
separate listing for Labor Age also. 

I had completely forgotten, though I must have known 
about it in a general way, since I was on the board of 
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directors which launched Labor Age, that it had grown 
out of The Socialist Review, an organ of the old I. S. S. 
(thereby hanging a little tale of the vicissitudes of labor 
and radical journalism which is worth recounting, 
especially in a magazine such as LIBERATION which is 
trying to perform a role in that same hazardous field). 

The January 1921 issue of The Socialist Review an- 
nounced that in the next issue there would be an im- 
portant announcement about the future of the magazine. 
The next issue—and it proved to be the last—was dated 
April-May 1921. It reported that as long ago as the 
Summer of 1920 i. e. when the post-war period had set 
in, it had become clear that the magazine could not be 
published efficiently as part of the work of the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society. It was impossible for I. S. S. 
to do justice to its other activities—issuing pamphlets, 
building chapters in the colleges—if it also tried to 
do the arduous job of getting out a magazine. A mag- 
azine should be published by a board whose main busi- 
ness was just that. These people should be “representa- 
tives—official and unofficial—of advanced labor, socialist 
and other groups.” As to content, “while more narrowly 
socialist problems should not be ignored, far more at- 
tention should be given to the problems of labor union- 
ism, problems of increasing importance with every 
passing day.” 


Editorial Directors 


The setup of the new magazine, which was to have 
been called Age of Labor but carried the title Labor Age 
when its first issue finally appeared in November 1921, 
was clearly such as to give promise of fulfilling its pur- 
pose. The chairman of the board was James H. Maurer, 
president of the Pennsylvania Federation of Labor, 
who served also as chairman of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau and before long was to serve also as chairman of 
the board of Brookwood Labor College. Jim, who had 
to have a spittoon handy at any board meeting he at- 
tended and was an expert marksman, had an impreg- 
nable place in the second echelon of the labor hierarchy, 
though he was feared and suspected by the A. F. of L. 
brass. At the same time, he could be counted on not tw 
try to put brakes on the adventurism and radicalism of 
any enterprise to which he gave his name and, invariably, 
serious attention. 

The Society, 
which put out Labor Age, was Abraham Baroff, also 
treasurer of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union, one of a company, numeorus in those days, who 


treasurer of The Labor Publication 


had emigrated from European ghettos, worked in the 
garment-district sweatshops, educated themselves, or- 
ganized unions out of nothing, and proved capable ad- 
ministrators, who never got far or long enough away 
from the shops and the East Side or Brownsville slums 
to acquire the psychology of bureaucrats. 
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The secretary was Harry W. Laidler, who contributed 
a summary of labor news of the month to early issucs 
and was the link with the I. S. S., which about that time 
changed its name to the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy. The board of editors included Roger N. Baldwin; 
Stuart Chase, who was one of the members of the bril- 
liant team that had formed the Labor Research Bureau; 
Evans Clark, and David J. Saposs, all of whom contrib- 
uted articles to Labor Age in its early years; Max Danish, 
then an administrator and later for many years editor of 
the I. L. G. W. U.’s official organ; Harry W. Laidler; 
Prince Hopkins, scion of a wealthy California family, 
a psychologist and friend of Budenz, who contributed 
a long series of articles which sought to popularize 
psychology for worker readers, and who was also for 
some years the magazine’s financial angel; Joseph 
Schlossberg, general secretary-treasurer of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, a type similar to 
Baroff, a charming and lovable person, who could make 
an eloquent and impressive speech on any occasion for 
thirty minutes but who almost invariably kept on 
going for another hour or so; and finally Norman 
Thomas, who was then still a pacifist and editor of the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation’s magazine The World 
Tomorrow, but who before long was to move rapidly 
into the role of leadership of the Socialist Party which 
he held for so many years. 


It may be worthwhile to name some additional people 
who served on the reorganization committee, which 
made the bridge between the old publication and the 
new, or served on the board of directors of the new, to 
illustrate the wide spread of people who in those days, 
in contrast to later years, could still collaborate on an 
enterprise which had ideological and political implica- 
tions. There was, for example, Morris Hillquit, the very 
capable lawyer, who in this period, when Debs was 
largely incapacitated by illness and before Norman 
Thomas came to be recognized as such, was the leader 
of the Socialist Party. There were such people as 
Florence Kelley and Harriet Stanton Blatch. There 
was Leonard Boudin, who came later to be known as an 
attorney for Communist cases, and James Oneal, who 
was the S. P.’s most pungent and persistent anti-Com- 
munist polemicist. Others included Charles Ervin, a 
breezy character who had edited the Socialist Call (dai- 
ly) in the days of its prime and was entering on a 
career as public-relations man for Sidney Hillman and 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America; J. B. 
Salutzky, who was then in one of the left-wing groups 
that preceded the crystallization of the C. P. U. S. A., 
but before long, as J. B. S. Hardiman, was to become 
editor of Advance, the A. C. W. of A.’s official organ, and 
one of the keenest and most controversial analysts of 
American labor and radical movements; and Fannia 
Cohn, an indefatigable crusader for workers’ education, 
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who headed the flourshing educational department of 
the I. L. G. W. U. and who, like Jim Maurer, managed 
to play a leading part on the boards both of Brookwood 
and the Workers Education Bureau, which was closely 
tied to the A. F. of L. and much more cautious and con- 
servative than Brookwood. 

The coming together at an opportune moment of such 
a group of sponsors, of an editor, Budenz, who passion- 
ately wanted to edit a paper and was prepared to do 
it for a bare living wage, and an “angel”, Prince Hopkins, 


produced Labor Age. 


Years of Ferment 


A perusal of the issues of the magazine from 1921 
through 1924 amply demonstrates that it was capably 
edited, that it covered remarkably well the activities 
and the problems of the progressive labor movement in 
those years of ferment, experimentation and unceasing 
struggle against reaction, and that it had more than 
nominal support from the people who counted in the 
movement, consistently enlisting them as writers. 

A bare enumeration of some of the articles will have 
to suffice. William Z. Foster, in one of the earlier issues, 
contributed an article replying to “An I. W. W.,” in 
which he denounced dual unionism, an interesting point 
in view of the part he was to play later, when the 
Moscow line required it, in organizing the C. P.-dom- 
inated “industrial unions”. Said Foster: “American 
workers are tired of chasing Daniel De Leon’s rainbow of 
a blue-printed dual union movement... Dual unionism 
as a settled program will soon be a thing of the past 
in the U. S.” 

Warren Stone himself, president of the Locomotive 
Engineers, wrote the article on the Plumb Plan—public 
ownership and democratic management—of the rail- 
roads. John Brophy, president of District 2 of the United 
Mine Workers of America and symbol of the anti-Lewis 
forces in that union, did the article on the “Miners’ 
American Plan”—again public ownership. 

Evans Clark, who later became one of the country’s 
foremost economics researchers and in his old age is 
an editorial writer on the New York Times, wrote an 
article on labor banking in February 1923 when the 
Locomotive Engineers, who had their own bank in 
Cleveland, bought into one of New York’s fair-sized 
banks, the Empire Trust. Said Clark, uncharacteristi- 
cally going out on a limb: “Labor is now definitely ready 
for financial power through the control of credit.” Ten 
labor banks, he ventured, was not much, but it was a 
beginning! 

In November 1922, Frank H. Gilmore, executive sec- 
retary of the newly formed Actors Equity union, wrote 
an article entitled “A Voleano On Manhattan Isle”. 
It described the exciting strike which had just been 
waged for the actors’ right to organize. Labor Age 
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celebrated by having on its cover that month a picture of 
a lady in flowing pink garments, no doubt meant to 
represent a beautiful actress. Inside were poor prints 
of two star actresses, Ethel Barrymore, who was a vice. 
president of Actors Equity, and Elsie Ferguson, a board 
member, both of whom, apart from their supreme ar. 
tistic merits, deserve to be enrolled as heroines of Amer. [ 
ican labor for having defied convention and placed their 
immense prestige behind this crucial battle for the 
right of professionals to organize and their responsibility 
to recognize that they too were laborers and not some | 
sort of superior beings living in an artist’s utopia. : 


—- 


My own connection with Labor Age, which later came 
to be regarded by Communists, and others as well, as 
a Musteite organ, was not a close one in the early days. 
The same was true of my relation with Budenz (the files 


through 1924 gives evidence that the connection with | 


the magazine and its editor became closer and closer). 
It was not until May 1923 that I[ contributed an article. 
It was entitled “Enter the Labor Spy,” and it recounted 
some of my experiences with the species in textile 
strikes. My next article appeared in November of the 
same year and was more significant. 
“A Bird’s Eye View of European Workers Education”. 
It was based on my attendance at a workers’ education 
conference in Belgium during the Summer of 1922, and | 
it outlined the extent of workers’ education, and the 





various ideological trends in a dozen countries. 

In February 1924, an editorial dealt approvingly with 
the more radical concept of workers’ education exem- 
plified at Brookwood, which I have outlined in previous 
installments. It hailed the establishment at Brookwood 
of the Washington’s Birthday Conference on Worker: 
Education, an institution which, under different aus 
pices, exists to this day. 

Shortly after, in April 1924, the lead article was by me 
on: “Workers Education: What’s It All About?” It was 
a probrammatic statement of a philosophy of worker's 
education, and was accompanied by a display of pictures 
of Brookwood. Thus were signalized the facts that Labor 
Age and Brookwood were actively supporting each other 
and that in certain important fields Budenz and Muste 
were becoming a team. 


Mention should be made of the fact that in the same 
period (from late 1923 through 1924) anti-war material 


course, the period in which peace sentiment and “pa 
cifism” began to sweep the United States. The fact that 
Labor Age took up the cause was, however, another 


became more prominent in the magazine. This was, of 


sign that at the time, when unionism in the A. F. of |. 
was tending to settle down to narrow economic interests, 





































It was entitled | 





and the progressive forces were encountering hard sled- 





ding, Labor Age devoted itself increasingly to broad 






social issues, though eschewing the path of “dual union 
ism”, and thereby went into “the opposition”. 
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One of Budenz’s own articles of about this period 
must be cited here, since it is a clue to much in his 
thinking at the time and in his later development. On 
the basis of a trip to the Middle West, he did a piece on 
“What Main Street Labor Thinks”. Throughout, he 
paraphrases what workers had said to him. Referring to 
such “socialist” ideas as public ownership, he remarks 
that “in the past such ideas have come to us loaded 
down with Europeanisms.” He goes on: “It was Amer- 
ican liberty and American institutions that I was in- 
terested in. The Socialists have been talking about 
these things of late—perhaps too late. From out of 
their ranks have come the Communists who can think 
only of Russia. Every time they want to tell us how ‘to 
carry on our fight, they must first find out how Lenin 
did it... I have nothing against Mr. Lenin. But I am 
a free American citizen and I have been taught for 
several generations to keep away from foreign entangle- 
ments and ideas.” 


It would not be possible to find a more exact and 
complete statement of what I think was the core of 
Louis Budenz as a political being, of what he felt in his 
bones and wanted to live and die for, than this para- 
phrase of what he said American workers had said to 
him. He was emotionally a radical. He was enthralled 
by the American Revolution. He thought of himself, I 
surmise, as a combination of Patrick Henry and a Minute 
Man, carrying forward the American Revolution in the 
twentieth century. He had only the slightest interest in 
theory, and was inclined to regard theories as “European- 
isms”. He was impatient of any jargon which tried to 
talk to the American worker in any language but his 
own. 

I think that this is the thread of consistency in 
Budenz’s political career. There are reasons to think 
that this thread was eventually broken when he left the 
C. P. but it was not, in my opinion, before that. An 
American revolutionary movement was certainly what 
we strove for in the Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action, and the American Workers Party, which grew 
out of it. Budenz left the Workers Party U.S. A. (Trot- 
zkyist) and joined the Communist Party at the time 
when that party was talking about carrying forward the 
“American” revolution, and I do not doubt that he be- 
lieved he could strengthen that tendency. He remained 
in the C. P. during the War, when it certainly backed 
national policy and could be thought of as getting ready 
to carry the New Deal to its goal after the War. He left 
during the period when Earl Browder was being ousted 
and the C. P. renounced “American exceptionalism” . It 
was no longer talking the American language but falling 
into “Europeanisms.” 

As to what has come after, speculation and judgment 
must wait. 


To be continued. 


February 1959 


A Good Journey to 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, Jr. 


Karly in February, Martin Luther King Jr. left for a tour 
of India after having been the featured speaker at the annual 
dinner of the War Resisters League in New York. 

Because of his leadership of the Montgomery bus protest 
(and later of the Southern Christian Leaders Conference) 
and because ef attacks upon his home and his person in Mont- 
gomery and New York, Dr. King, although still a very young 
man, has become a public and symbolic figure. When he 
makes a journey of this kind he is therefore almost inevitably 
thought of as an “emissary” of the United States. And he 
is indeed a fitting “ambassador” from the United States to 
the land of Gandhi. Not, however, in the conventional, ec- 
clesiastical, Chamber of Commerce, or State Department 
sense of the term. He is a living, not a paper, messenger be- 
cause he challenged, along with his people, the evil of racism, 
which is still an integral part of American society, which 
affects all aspects of our society, distorting and to a serious 
degree corrupting our political, economic, artistic, educational 
and religious life. 

We are still far from a solution of the problem. But Martin 
Luther King is the symbol of the fact that the evil has been 
exposed, challenged, fought by the Negro people. He is a fit- 
ting ambassador, in the second place, because he has fought 
nonviolently and in love, and thus familiarized the United 
States and the Western world, as no one else has, with the 
Gandhian philosophy and method. 

We join heartily, therefore, with others in wishing Dr. King 
a good journey. 

Such a journey is inevitably a kind of turning point in 
the life of a man early thrust into a position of prominence 
and leadership. He has been a national figure. When he 
talks with Nehru and walks through Indian villages with 
Vinoba Bhave, this will be news throughout Asia and Africa 
and inevitably he now becomes in some degree a world figure. 
Such a situation has its perils, as well as its opportunities. 
It is the combination of a concern for a basic change in 
society with a firm adherence to the method of nonviolence 
and the imaginative practise of it which is the significant 
thing in Dr. King’s career. Today it is not possible to sep- 
arate the struggle for basic social justice and the practice of 
nonviolence from the struggle to prevent war. Dr. King has 
by no means been silent on war resistance, but understand- 
ably it has not been up to now a central part of his message 
and activity. We hope that no specious notions about sticking 
to one job, for example, will keep Martin Luther King, when 
he returns to this country, from addressing himself to the 
one comprehensive task of our times: the nonviolent struggle 
to end war and social injustice and to build a society of 
true brotherhood. If in a deeper sense than before he will 
symbolize, when he returns, this inclusive and penetrating 
vision, this creative combination, then his present journey 
will herald a great advance in the career of a man already 
marked by fate. What is more important, it may prove 
the introduction to a new era for the nonviolent revolution 
in our own country against injustice and war. It woulk be 
impossible to exaggerate the need of such a new impetus or 
the baleful results for this nation and for the world if that 
impetus is not given, whether by Martin Luther King or by 
others. 

Tue Epirors 
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ORNIA 


February 14, 1959 


Dear Friend, 


A short while ago one of the editors of Liberation, a man wham I 
have admired for same time, contacted me with the elaming news that 
Liberation was in danger of disbanding for lack of funds, 








The editors did not feel they should ask those who have been contributing 
so generously to give their next year's financial backing until the past 
year's deficit had been cleared up. I was asked to donate toward cancelling 
the deficit. 





This presented me with a very difficult decision. Ever since my wife 
and I met with success as motion picture actors, we heve directed our finances 
toward establishing a free refugee homeland in Europe. It has been regretfully 
necessary to turn aside many requests for good causes in order that our re- 
fugee fund would not be depleted... but... here was Liberation, one of 
the few outposts of free, unregimented thought and it might be closed down 
if we did not respond. 





As a reader, for whet Liberation has done for my thinking, for what it 
must be doing for others as well, I had to respond, 





While I was willing to channel same funds of our own thet would ordin- 
arily go to the refugee project to Liberation for this emergency, I feel 
that the continuction of Liberation should be assured by all its readers 
and supporters. 











If each of you will join us, in proportion to your means, by sending 
@ donation to Liberation then Liberation will continue as I am sure you feel 
it must. 








Please, whatever the emount, send your donation to Liberation, 110 
Christopher St., New York 14, N.Y. : 
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